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ALL TIMES ARE GOD'S SEASON 


In heaven it is always autumn, his mercies are 
per in their maturity. We ask our daily bread, and 
hi never says you should have come yesterday, he 
wer says you must agdin tomorrow, but today if you 

1 hear his voice, today he will hear you. ...He 
bought light out of darkness, not out of a lesser 
bght; he can bring thy summer out of winter, though 
bou have no spring; though in the ways of fortune, 

understanding, or conscience, thou have been 
nighted till now, wintered and frozen, clouded and 
llipsed, damped and numbed, smothered and stupefied 
111 now, now God comes to thee, not as the dawning 
the day, not as the bird in spring, but as the 
n at noon to illustrate all shadows, as the 
eaves in harvest, to fill all penuries, all occa- 
ons invite his mercies, and all times are his 


ason. 
-John Donne in his sermon at St. Paul's 


on Christmas Day in the evening, 1624 


CYPRUS - DIFFICULT BUT NOT IMPOSSIBLE 


The Commission of the Churches on International 
{fairs (sponsored jointly by the World Council and 
e International Missionary Council) in 1955 took 
‘stand on the vexing Cyprus question: 1. That the 
iited Kingdom should acknowledge the right of self- 
(termination of the people of Cyprus, and 2. That 
“e people should accept a period of progressive 
:lf-government leading up to self-determination. 
.is position has been increasingly acceptable to 
“ople on both sides. In the present seeming 
npasse, the Commission’s objective is "to restore 
: soon as possible an atmosphere in which negotia- 
ons" can be resumed. To this end, the officers 
= the Commission are examining steps toward a 
sitive solution, exploring the acceptability of 
1ese steps to the churches and the governments 
sncerned, and encouraging contacts between British 
jurches and Greek Orthodox churches to help heal 
,e wounds and restore mutual respect, confidence, 
nd good faith. 


NEW NATIONS 


Eleven new nations have come to birth and to 
i111 independence since the end of World War II in 


June, 1956 


1945. They are Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Israel, Jordan, Korea (South), Libya, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Sudan. Five others may be listed 
as "independent" yet "interdependent" within the 
French Union. They are: Cambodia, Laos, Morocco, 
South Vietnam, and Tunisia. Going back to the 
period between World War I and 1945, we find two 
other comparatively new and independent nations: 
Syria and Lebanon. Three nations have been re- 
formed since 1945, with new constitutions: Japan, 
Egypt, and Nationalist China (Formosa). Three 
nations which have become new as Communist nations 
since 1945 are China, North Korea, and North 
Vietnam. Of this total of twenty-four nations, 
fully half call themselves and are in reality 
republics. Of the remaining twelve, nine come 
under this category more readily than under any 
other, and only three are Communist totalitarian 
states. In the political change-overs which have 
taken place, it is estimated that of the 750 million 
people who, previous to World War II, lived under 
colonial rule, now only some 200 million are still 
subject people in the colonial sense. 


1. M. C. CARIBBEAN CONSULTATION 


At a time when the I, M. C. is calling and 
planning a consultation of Protestant Christian 
leaders at work in the Caribbean area of Latin 
America, the American International Association for 
Economic and Social Development is urging American 
religious bodies to coordinate missionary programs 
in Latin America. Religious groups, says the Asso- 
ciation’s report, have led the way in terms of 
schools, hospitals, and agricultural assistance. 
But, the report continues, "with their strength 
partitioned among many independent denominations and 
organizations, the religious agencies are not in a 
position to be the pioneers they have been in the 
past." The Caribbean Consultation set for 1957 
is, it would seem, well-timed. 


LEARNING TO MAKE CHRISTIAN HOMES 


The fact that both husband and wife in a given 
home are Christians does not of itself make that 
home a positive Christian influence in the commun- 


ity. The power implicit there must be realized and 
released. Information is needed, and rules and dis- 
ciplines, and helpful materials. Husbands and wives 
with the best intentions do not always know how to 
maintain the best relations toward each other, or 
toward their children or their neighbors. Questions 
of authority, of obedience, of development, of spi- 
ritual growth, of effective witness -- all arise de- 
manding real answers based on knowledge and experience. 
This fact is the need out of which the I.M.C. 
Christian Home and Family Life emphasis in East 
Asia has grown. The response to the expert leader- 
ship of Dr. Irma Highbaugh in this field has been 
almost phenomenal -- in the Philippines, in Korea, 
Japan, India, and elsewhere. 


BIBLES IN JAPAN 


The recently deceased McNeill Poteat closed 
his 1953 book on the Ten Commandments, under title 
of Mandate to Humanity, with these words: 


"Sinai is too far beyond the horizon for us 
to see, and if we could see it, its summit 
would still be mantled by cloud, for no man 
can see God and live. But it is not too 
far away to hear. Those who in the din of 
our troubled times turn an ear towards it 
will still detect, not the sound of thunder, 
but a still, small voice, patient and sure, 
with the undiminished authority of yester- 
day, today, and forever, saying: ‘Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me’. ‘He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.’" 


Japan seems to be turning an ear toward Sinai, 
if the sale of Bibles, Testaments, and scripture 
portions in 1955 is any evidence, for the sales in 
that year, according to the Japan Bible Society, 
totalled more than a half million copies, represent- 
ing an increase of approximately 40% over the 
preceding year. 


THE WORLD IN TEXAS 


Texans often speak of the United States and 
Texas. But after all, the state is a part of the 
Union. Increasingly, it would seem, it is alsoa 
part of the world by reason of the continuing 
stream of foreign students who register at its 
University in Austin. These students "run the 
nationality alphabet from A to Y - Afghanista to 
Yugoslavia." Currently, the University is host to 
S11 men and women from 66 of the world’s political 
subdivisions. These facts pinpoint what is happen- 
ing in all parts of the country. Students from 
other lands no longer concentrate in three or four 
university centers: the 36,494 of them here now 
from 132 countries and territories are scattered 
among 1630 colleges ond universities. 


THEOLOGY AND ACTION 


Right Christian thought is prerequisite to 
right Christian action. While making due allowance 


for learning by doing, we must conclude that one i 
not likely to move out intelligently and effectivel 
along any significant course of action without 
knowing both the what and why of that action. The 
study of the Theology of Mission now being pur- 
sued by the I.M.C. is an attempt to discern and to 
say what from God’s point of view missions in to- 
day’s world are supposed to do and why they are sup 
posed to do mything. Every action and concern o 
Christians should have a good grounding in sound 

Biblical theology. 


A FREE UNIVERSITY IN WEST BERLIN 


One of the most inspiring achievements of the 
human spirit in the years following World War II h 
been the building and operation of a great Universi 
in West Berlin. The historic University of Berlin 
located in the Eastern Zone, became, under the — 
Soviets, Humboldt University. Even so, 6,000 stu- 
dents "starved for learning" enrolled. However, tl 
University was immediately remade after the Communi 
pattern. Anti-Communist professors were dismiss 
and non-Communist student leaders were kidnapped an 
jailed. Students began to demand a free university 
A committee was formed. General Lucius D. Clay, 
the American military governor, lent his support. 
Help came from many quarters. The old buildings of 
the former Kaiser Wilhelm Institute were given to 
the new University. Students and professors la- 
bored day and night. Some 3,500 students applied — 
for admission. Professors in other institutions 


were recruited from among those willing to give up 
"salary, position’: and tenure." Today, 6,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled. 


CHEERFULLY GIVEN AND NOBLY USED 


December 31, 1955, brought to a formal, book- 
keeping end the project of Orphaned Missions which 
later came to be known as the Inter-Mission Aid _ 
Fund. Much of the effort under this project found 
a focal point of initiative and report, of fund- 
gathering and fund-disbursing, in the International 
Missionary Council. During a period of sixteen 
years (1940-1955 inclusive), the total known gifts 
came to $13,387,292. Secretary J. W. Decker says — 
that perhaps never before "has so large a sum been 
more cheerfully given or better used." 

Before the year 1955 and the project itself 
came to an end, two critical needs arose. On Nias — 
Island, off the southwest coast of Sumatra, the 
Christian forces were facing major problems in a 
period when economic conditions were very bad. The 
Rhenish Mission appealed for help. About the same 
time, the Basel Mission Press at Mangalore, India, 
needed badly to modernize its plant in order to 
meet demands on its services from the Christian 
literature authorities in India. Both of these 
needs were met as an appropriate finale to this 
most notable example of sustained cooperative ef- 
fort across denominational and national lines in 
sole response to great need and the call of Christ. 


UNITY - WHAT KIND ? 


"The nature of the unity we seek" is to be the 
ieme of a World Council of Churches’ conference 
theduled to convene at Oberlin, Ohio, September 

- 10, 1957. In preparation, 14 U.S.A. ond 2 Cana- 
-an groups are already engaged in intensive study 
way of preparation. These groups represent 32 
nominations including 8 which do not belong to the 
ttional Council of Churches. The 190 people en- 
»lled include 24 laymen, 20 women, and 25 members 

‘ minority races. Some 500 other people are re- 
ated to the study program. The question under 
msideration is both timely and vital. If the 
swer given turns out to be both profound and sig- 
-ficant, much foggy thinking and speaking in this 
Palm of Christian unity may be dissipated. 


i U. N. MISSION TO THE BRITISH CAMEROONS 

A committee representing the United Nations 
‘Sited the Cameroon’s which are under British ad- 
inistration in November and December, 1955. In its 
pport are some interesting comments on Christia 
‘ssions which recognize the worth of mission and 
kurch contributions in education, medical care, 
tblic health, and provision for the treatment of 
prosy. Mission boards rightly rejoice in this 
nd of non-partisan commendation of their work. 


TRANSPLANT INGS 


} During 1955, the World Council of Churches 
slped 12,421 refugees to make new beginnings. 

nese people displaced by the exigencies of war and 
ne encroachments on human liberty in 38 different 
suntries, were resettled in 41 different nations. 
F the total 4,685 came to the United States. This 
inistry of mercy in transplanting these uprooted 
adividuals and families should be as a badge of 
snor in every church whose gifts make it possible. 


LAY LEADERSHIP IN THE CHURCHES 


It is true that in all phases of church life, 
smen are very active, but men also are active and 
ast not be discounted. Both men and women are 
laying a large role in Christian life and thought 
sday. The assumption is often made that the clergy 
id the women provide about the only leadership that 
5unts in local churches and in various groups and 
suncils of churches. With exceptions here and 
1ere, this assumption is not true and never has 
sen generally true. What about boards of trustees, 
yards of deacons, ruling elders and other such of- 
cial bodies in local churches? Men are a marked 
urality in almost every such group. But, say 
me, in the larger bodies like church federations 
1d the National Council of Churches, the clergy 
ves the dominant leadership. It is perhaps only 
‘tural that those whose profession it is to give 
adership in church affairs should do so, but the 
1azing thing is how many men and women as lay 
ople give great blocks of time to every phase of 


church life. Good evidence of this is the fact that 
of the 4,230 men and women who shape the policy and 
program of the National Council of Churches, 2,065 
are lay people. On the General Board are to be 
found 115 laymen as compared with 139 clergymen. 
Whatever imbalance is still found in these figures 
is being corrected, and the same trend manifests it- 
self in all lands and in all the work of the Church. 


WORD CORRUPTION IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Robert Guillain, a Frenchman, writing in the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly in the late February and 
early March issues, reports his recent travels in 
China. All four articles are intensely revealing 
because written by an able person who knew China 
intimately before the Communist regime. One illu- 
minating reference is to the government's organiza- 
tion of communities into "block committees". 

Through these block committees, with supervisory 
control over every area of life in their respective 
blocks, is achieved that "voluntary" response to 
every request of the government, no matter what it 
may be. If the individual shows reluctance to 
"volunteer", pressure is brought to bear even to the 
point of breaking his will if necessary. Thus, con- 
scription and volunteering became synonymous in New 
China's dictionary. 


WORLD CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


World Christian Books, on great Christian 
themes, sponsored by the I.M.C., are now being pub- 
lished in an ever-extending series. Intended pri- 
marily for pastors and laymen of the Younger 
Churches, they are being given wide acceptance. 
Two recent titles are: From Brahma to Christ, by 
L. Tilak, and Beginning from Jerusalem, by John 
Foster. Translations of the original English edi- 
tions are being made into one or more different 
languages. Thus far, with ten titles off the 
English presses, books in the series have already 
found their way into Chinese, Siamese, Burmese, 
Bengali, Urdu, Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, Singhalese, 
Persian, Arabic, Bemba (Northern Rhodesia), French, 
German, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

Books in this series in English can be ob- 
tained from The Associated Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N.Y.; $1.25 each. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ears to Hear, by Victor Hayward; EdinburghHouse, 
London; 2 shillings. Mr. Hayward, formerly a mis- 
sionary in China and now secretary of the British Bap- 
tist Missionary Society insists that the turn of 
missionary affairs in China has much to teach us 
about Christian life and teaching in our own 
churches and about missions in general if only we 
have ears to hear and eyes to see. 

Lining it out. What’s wrong in race relations 
today is set forth with pointed clarity in a series 
of 27 black and white drawings put out by Religious 


Drawings, Inc., 3309 Brookview Drive, Waco, Texas - 
a corporation of southern white people. They are 
designed "to advance the belief that the American 
Negro should have equal rights as an American 
citizen." They are all works of art and many have 
received awards as such. Mats for reproduction pur- 
poses are available on request. 


Not By Bread Alone is a 48-page booklet 
recently published by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. (45 cents). It 
deals with conflict among values, ethics in economic 
power groups, needs and desires, incentives and 
inequalities and attempts to make explicit for 
daily living what is implicit in our Christian faith 
and profession. 


Christianity and the Asian Revolution, by 
Rajah B. Manikam; Friendship Press Ne Vos" $2750? 
Only about 3 out of every 100 of the people of Asia 
are Christians. Upon this small minority among 
more than half the people of the world rests the 
chief responsibility for proclaiming the Gospel in 
this vast area of rapid social change extending 
from Japan to India. Dr. Manikam, now a Bishop, is 
an Indian and he knows the lands and the peoples of 


whom he writes by reason of sustained Christian 
witness among them. 


PERSONALIA 


Dr. Charles W. Ranson, General Secretary of 
the. PLM: 
conferences in Bangkok during the period February 
21 to March 10, 1956. 
ogical Education in Southeast Asia, the first ever 
to be held for the whole area. The second had to do 
with plans of mutual helpfulness among the Christians 


was one of the leaders in two important 


One was a conference on Theol- 


World Associates Newsletter 
Volume III, No. 2 June, 1956 


World Associates Newsletter is a publication 
of the International Missionary Council of which 


Dr. Charles W. Ranson is the General Secretary. 
It appears four times a year - March, June, 


September, and December. It is sent chiefly to 
those who are listed as World Associates of the 
Council and to some others, There is no sub- 
scription rate. If interested, write to Jesse 
R. Wilson, Secretary of the Council and Editor 
of the Newsletter. 


_ from July 11 to:d4- 


World Associates Newsletter 


International Missionary Council 5 = 
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of Asia in their common missionary responsibility. 
How best to proceed in the interchange of leadershi 
across national and denominational lines was the — 
chief question considered. Three proposals were 
made for further study and later decisions. Dr. Gle 
M. Wysner and Dr. Norman Goodall were the two I.M.C 
secretarial representatives at the Beirut Confer- 
ence, May 21-25, called to deal chiefly with the 
unsolved and difficult Arab refugee problem - the 
chief obstacle to peace in the Near East. All I1.M 
Secretaries from both the London and the New York 

offices will be in conference at Selwyn College, — 
Cambridge University, Cambridge, England from July 
to 10, 1956. The Officers’ meeting will follow 


DEDICATED MONEY 


In a special way, the International Missionary 
Council is dependent on dedicated money; i.e., mone 
dedicated to the Lord and definitely set aside for 
the world mission of the Church. Many people give | 
money to local churches and some even to denomina- 
tional missions "just to support the church" or "ja 
to help a good cause." It seldom, if ever, occurs 
these people that they ought regularly to dedicate | 
part of their-income first of all to God and then 
distribute it under the guidance of His Spirit. T 
people who do so dedicate and so distribute their | 
money gifts are, of course, the ones who basically 
keep all Christian agencies going, and they are al- 
most the only ones who ever give to a cause like th 
International Missionary Council. Perhaps they are 
the only ones whé' have spiritual discernment enough 
to see the strategic place the Council holds in the 
world mission of our Lord. 
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